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BYZANTINE CHANT IN POPULAR TRADITION, 


By Jorgen Raasted, Roskilde. 


The present essay is not so much a presentation of facts 
and of results as an attempt to ask some questions to a mate- 
rial which, for many reasons, has not yet been sufficiently 
studied. Most of my questions may seem quite simple, may-be 
somewhat naive. But for my actual purpose I have preferred 
to avoid subtlety and intricacy. 

Basically speaking, we have two kinds of sources to con- 
sult if we want to know something about Byzantine Chant. First 
we have the musical manuscripts themselves, with their vast 
treasures of melodies used by the Byzantine church at her ser- 
vices. These manuscripts cover a period of more than 1000 
years and enable us to see - at least in outlines - how melo- 
dies changed and developed from, say, the early 10th century 
to the present day. There are, however, serious limitations 
in this material which make it impossible to follow the devel- 
opment in detail. One such limitation - and this is highly 
characteristic of the field - is that many tunes were so fre- 
quently used that nobody ever felt the necessity of writing 
them down. And even for the melodies which were transmitted 
in musical manuscripts, the musical notation was never intend- 
ed to convey ali the details of the actual singing. Original- 
ly the notation was nothing but a mnemonic device, an aid to 
singers who knew the repertory by heart and only needed some 
hints to be put on the right track. And although an ever grow- 
ing precision had produced readable melodies already at the 
end of the 12th century - i.e. lines of music which we can un- 
derstand and transcribe - it is still true that the written 
tradition of Byzantine Chant always presupposed and demanded 


the support of an oral tradition. 


1. The essay is a revised version of a paper read at the Tenth Spring 
Sympostum of Byzantine Studies (Birmingham, March 1976), a symposion 
dealing with "The Byzantine Underworld: Heroic Poetry and Popular 
Tradition". 
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And this leads me to the second kind of sources for our 
knowledge of Byzantine Chant - the living tradition of the Or- 
thodox Church of our own days. I firmly believe that we can 
learn a good deal about the ways and habits of earlier gener- 
ations of singers from observing what their successors do now- 
adays. But I must confess my scepticism as to how far back 
in time we can get by this kind of reasoning; neither can I 
make up my mind as to how safe and precise we can expect our 
conclusions to be in these matters. 

There is no need for me to be more detailed. Suffice it 
to say that when we speak of ‘Byzantine Chant', this term cov- 
ers an enormous and fluctuating corpus of tunes and singing 
habits - a stream of musical traditions which has flown with- 
out interruption from the early Middle Ages to the present 
day. Ranging from the cantillation of Biblical texts and 
prayers, through syllabic and quasi-syllabic melodies to high- 
ly complicated melismatic settings of, say, the Cheroubika, 
Byzantine Chant has only one common feature which makes it 
reasonable at all to speak of all this as an entity: the fact 
that it was used by the Church for her religious services. 
Byzantine Chant is church music. 


co 


In the context of a symposion on 'the Byzantine Under- 
ground', the second key word in the title of this essay should 
refer to 'what was going on in the underground, below the sur- 
face, among ordinary people who were not professionally en- 
gaged in producing and performing Byzantine Chant'. And here 
comes my first set of questions: How wide or how narrow shall 
we make our definition of a 'popular' tradition? Are we to 
think in terms of 'ecclesiastical' versus 'lay' tradition? 

Or will it be useful to make some kind of social distinction 
as well, reserving the notion of popularity to people below 
some level of society - for instance to the common population 
of towns, of villages, and of rural districts? In a way, of 
course, I am in favour of the latter solution, though I fully 
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realize that this does not make it easier for us to carry out 
an intelligent investigation. 

No matter how we define our 'popular tradition', we can- 
not avoid another question of definition, the when. What pe- 
riod are we talking about? Ideally, of course, we ought to 
concentrate on the Byzantine period, limiting our investigation 
to phenomena which can be studied in sources from the 15th 
century or earlier. But I am afraid that this limitation in 
time would put a drastic end to our inquiry! Fortunately, 
however, chances are that the fall of Constantinople did not 
mean any substantial change in the relationship between church 
and population - at least not in the field which we are now 
discussing.” 


& 


In 1973 I spent a couple of weeks in Brussels, working on 
Byzantine musical manuscripts and taking most of my meals in 
a small Greek restaurant. The owner of the restaurant had 
lived in Belgium for more than 20 years. When he heard that 
I worked on ecclesiastical music, he told me that as a boy he 
had been a member of the choir of his village church in Greece. 
Did he still remember some melodies? Yes, of course! What 
about ‘H tapSévoc ofmepov, the Christmas Kontakion by Romanos? 
Well, he was afraid that he did not remember the text any 
longer - but he knew the tune, of course. So I had to write 
the text for him on a beer mat, and with this in hand he gave 
his personal interpretation of the famous Chrismas Kontakion. 
I still have a tape with this piece of 'Byzantine Chant in Pop- 
ular Tradition' - also a Trishagion which he remembered from 
those days. 

We have here a good illustration of a phenomenon which 


must always have been quite common, also in the Middle Ages: 


2. ‘Throughout all its vicissitudes the Church was determined to keep 
its flock conscious of the Greek heritage.... The Greeks might be 
languishing by the waters of Babylon; but they still had their songs 
to sing' (Steven Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity, Cambridge 
1968, p.410). 
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Ordinary, common people know part of the repertory of church 
music, not only because they belong to a congregation and hear 
the tunes during services, but also because many of them have 


functioned as members of a choir. 


* 


It is not easy to measure the popularity of church music 
in the past. We are often told about the enormous part which 
the orthodox church played in the centuries of the Turcocratia, 
and I am quite willing to believe that part of this was due to 
her music. Nowadays you may find atheist Greeks who nourish 
a decidedly nationalistic pride in their church music. They 
are, simply and without reservation, proud of this inheritance 
from the past. Was this, also, the attitude of former days? 
Or was it the other way round? Is it only in our days that 
the singing of the Church to some people seems so queer and 
peculiar - compared to their folk-music - that it is despised 
and laughed at, rather than admired? Questions, which I for 
one should like to have answered. But what kind of sources 
would tell us the answers?. 


ae 


Until now, my questions on ‘Byzantine Chant in Popular 
Tradition' have dealt with hypothetical cases in which ordina- 
ry, common people - those not professionally engaged in pro- 
ducing and performing Byzantine Chant - might be supposed to 
sing Byzantine church music; and I have also - however super- 
ficially - considered the people's attitude vis-a-vis the sing- 
ing of the Church. The chanted pieces which I had in mind 
were written and composed for ecclesiastical use, but had been 
‘taken over' by laymen and were being sung outside church. 
Distinct from this situation is another kind of borrowing, 
where the music of the church and the texts of church poetry 
have inspired people to act and sing in their dayly life, 
using the musical and poetical language of the church for non- 
liturgical or paraliturgical purposes. Fortunately we do not 


have to resort to analogies and hypothetical cases to illus- 
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trate this kind of ecclesiastically inspired popular singing. 
Our reasoning can here be supported by actual cases, preserved 


in oral and/or written tradition. 


A suitable example is a song which is found in manuscripts 
from the 17th and 18th centuries, *O yoptdoac Aadv év Ti Eoriuy. 
I shall deal with this case at some length, mainly because the 


written sources can here be supplied with the findings of eth- 


nomusicology. In the oldest copy accessible to me (Copenhagen, 
Ny Kgl. Saml. 4466,4°, fol. 266v) > the text runs as follows: 


TS Tapdv wdAdretar Enl teanéCnc* Axoc As’ 


*O yxootdoac Aadv 


év th éottu@ 


nat SuBeticag b&wp abtotc éx nétopa¢g 


nat Ev Kava this 
tO té&wp elec 

5 abdtdéc tov ofnov 
abdtecg tov dptov 
abtoeg tov ofvov 


ToaArvaAatag 

otvov petaBaAdy 
tottov GTEpEwWOOV 
TAS UVOV 
edAdynoov 


ual tov brnodeEduevov hwac 


uLodsdv obedviov Sdpnoar 


10 vat hdc ndvtac 


éXéEnoov 


dc Gyadsacg nual radvSpwnos 


TEPEDEPEPE....- 


(10 lines) 


nat Adc né&vtacg EAEncov 


oc d&yaddc nual prAdv8pwttoc :- 


According to its headline, the piece is to be sung "at table". 


It is a prayer, in which Christ is addressed as the one who in 


the desert provided the Jews with manna and water, and who at 


3. J. Raasted, A 17th Century Manuscript of Byzantine Music, Recently 
Acquired by the Royal Library in Copenhagen (Ny Kgl. Saml. 4466,4 ) 
(Actes du XIVe congrés international des études byzantines, Bucarest, 
6-12 septembre, 1971, publiés par les soins de M. Berza et E. Stane- 
scti. III, 1976, pp.555-78. This musical anthology was written be- 
tween the years 1678 and 1687 and was evidently intended for use in 
the Principalities, the Ungrowalachia. 
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the wedding in Cana changed water into wine. In this chanted 


prayer Christ is asked to treat "this house" in a similar way, 


amply providing it with bread and wine - and to give heavenly 


remuneration to the host (tdv bmoSeEduevov Audc, "the one who 


has received us"). At the end, the tune includes a fairly 


long 'Teretism' (a singing on meaningless syllables), where- 


upon the refrain is repeated. 


We 


written. 


do not know when and where the text was originally 
Its inspiration is evidently to be sought in prayers 


for special occasions, of the following type:4 


EYXH EWI TPYFH2 AMITEAOY. 


“oO 


@edc, & Ewtthp hudv, 6 evSouroag “AumeAov uAnSfivar 


Tov povoyevi) dou Ytdév, tdév KipLov thudv “InooBv XpLotov, 


. 
RAL 


Tov napndv adtiic d9avaclac nmoedEevov dvadelEac, 


6a thc tod Ivetwatéds cov xdoutoc: abtoc ual vov, 


Aéonota, vai tobtov tic “AunéAov tov napndev EvAdyn- 


cov* ual Sd¢ n&or tote ywetadrauBdvovotyv EE abdtotd 


tov dytaouév, ual tiv thc boxfic Teoxoniv: tov _6& 
ovyuareoavta hac, tric GAnSivii¢c cov dundrov petoOKov 


ttol 


Tat 


noov, val &vetnodaoctov tiv Conv adtod SlapvAaEov, 


c alwvlotc cov xual dvagarpétore Swpeatc uata- 


ROOUOY . 


xdpute nal pLAavSeunta tot povoyevote cov Ytod, 


weS” oS edAoyntds ef, obv TH Tavayiq, ual dyads, 


nat 


Cwonorg cou Ivevuate uta. 


EYXH EWI EYAOPHZEI OINOY. 


Kiopre 6 Bedc hydv, Gyadé ual oLAdvOpwne, EncrSe Ent 


tov Ofvov todtov, ual ént tovc petarapBdvovtac FE 


aditot, ual edadynoov attév ac nbAdynoac +O opéap Tod 


*TauoaB, val thy nodAuuBySoav tot EtAwdu, val tO 


Totiptov tHv aytwv cov “AtootdéAwyv. *O Tapayevopevog 


4 In these prayers from the Euchologion Mega I have underlined the 
most striking parallels. 
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év Kav@ tific TadtAatac, ual evrAoyioag Tac ée& db&ptac, 


nat td téwp etc olvov petabadrwv, ual thy SdEav cou 
@avepwoac tote &ylorc gov MaSntatc uat “AnootdéAoig: 


abtdec ual _vOv é€andotetAov, Kipre, td a&ytdv cov 
Tivedua ént tdv Ofvov tottov, ual evadynoov attév 
ént tH évopaté gov t@ arta. 

“ott od ef 6 ebdoyadv, nual dytdtwv Td obunavta, 
Xptoté } Gedc Audv, ual aol tav SdEav d&vaneunouev, 
obv TT) avdoxm gov TMatel ual tH navayt@, nual dyadG, 


nat Cwornor@ cov Mvetuatt, viv. uta. 


Our chanted prayer seems to have been widely spread. 


The oldest copy which I have come across is in the MS Lesbos, 


Mon. 


Hyps. 48, palaeographically dated to the second half of 


the 16th century. ° 


main 


In Example 1 (see below p.78ff.) I have put together the 
variants of three versions of the melody: 


Brussels, Inv.IV,515,fol.425r (18th cent.), where the 
headline runs as follows: el¢ etSuutav déototov, dpxatov. 


Copenhagen, Ny Kgl.Saml. 2747,2°, fol.il5r (late 18th 
cent.); headline: tot adtotd (i.e. Mnadactov “‘Iepéwe) etc 


Sts 7 
otunv aototov. 


Copenhagen, Ny Kgl.Saml. 4466,4°, fol.266v (late 17th 
cent.); headline: tO napdv WdAdAetat ént soantcncs” 


Mavéans K. XatGnyvanouptig, Movcuxd xevosypaga Toupxoxpattas (1453 
-1832), I, Athens 1975, p.456 lists eleven occurrences. Until the 
index volume to the Athos catalogues of Gr. Stathis has been pub- 
lished (Td yeupdypapa Bugavtuviis Movouxtis, Athens 1975 ff.), we 
have to rely on a general impression, that the song is frequently 
found in manuscripts from the Holy Mountain. 

Hatziakoumes, op. cit., pp. 40-42. 

This is an embellished version of the tune, a Kalloptsmds. It is 
found in many manuscripts, including the Brussels anthology from 
which my Version A has been taken. In the Brussels copy its head- 
line says: Erepov, éxodwntosn bxd to udp pnadacvov. For Ny Kgl. 
Saml. 2747, 2° >» see my forthcoming agticle in Fund og Forskning. 
For the date of Ny Kgl.Saml. 4466, 4° >» see above, note 3. 
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Now, as the two copies of Version B are virtually identical, 
chances are that further copies of Mpalasios's Kallopismos 
would come equally close to the melody which is contained in 
Ex.1; for there is no reason to assume any special connection 
between the two manuscripts which I have inspected. Evidently, 
in this case we have to do with a typical example of a wrttten 
tradition. If, however, Mpalasios's melody is considered not 
in its actual shape, but as a witness to its unembellished 
Vorlage (B*), the differences between A, B*, and C just as 
evidently reflect the instability of an oral tradition. Not- 
withstanding this instability, the musical style remains the 
same in all three versions, and at times they agree in their 
choice of musical formulas (e.g. in lines 1 and 5). Many of 
the formulas are well known from the medieval Sticherarion; 
the very beginning is thus one of the typical opening formulas 
of the Fourth Plagal Mode.” 


* 


In the manuscript transmission of the melody to *O xop- 
tdoag we have met an instability which ought to reflect some 
kind of oral tradition, side by side with an entirely written 
tradition. This in itself makes ‘O yoptdoac an interesting 
case. Even more interesting is it to see that the oral tra- 
dition has continued up to the present century, though the 
text is no longer sung to a tune related to the Fourth Plagal 
melody of my manuscripts. The Greek Folklore Research Center 
in Athens has a recording from the island of Samos. Mr. George 
Amargianakis, who drew my attention to this and other record- 
ings, informs me that the Samos version is in the Deuteros 
Mode and is related to the Proshomoion Moloic etonurdGv otéu- 
yWaoLv. Mr. Amargianakis furthermore sent me two recordings 
from Crete, both of them performed by the same singer, but not 
identical in details. The Cretan recordings are in the chro- 


matic mode of the Second Plagal; I have transcribed one of 


ce See, e.g., The Hymns of the Pentecostarium, transcribed by H.J.W. 
Tillyard (MMB Transcripta VII, Copenhagen 1960), Nos. 100 and 118. 
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them in Example 2. Of course, this melody has nothing at all 
to do with the Fourth Plagal melody of Ex.1; but Amargianakis 
is no doubt right in his characterizing this tune as being in- 
spired by contemporary church music. At numerous places the 
text from Crete differs from that of my older sources, espec- 
ially in the second half of the prayer. This instability of 
text is another effect of an oral tradition. 


The Cretan verston: 


Xprotté 6 Sedc hpyGv 
& xoptdoac Aadv év th Eph 
nat duBetoac abtév témwp Ex nétpac 
nat év Kava tfic PadrAatac 
td tSwp etc ofvov petéBarec 
5 od xudepLe tov ofxov todtov otepéwoov 
tov oTtov TANSuvoV 
tov ofvov edAdynoov 
nal tobc éynxarécavtag hac 
tod} ofuvov tobtou 
10 &Elwoov nipre 
TAOvOLa tT& EAEN GOU:- 


According to Mr. Amargianakis, who is a Cretan by birth, 
“O yxooptdoag is hardly sung any more on Crete. But when his 
father was a young man, it was still used at one specific oc- 
casion, namely at wedding dinners - when the married couple 
had returned from church, before the dinner started. 


* 


Popular tradition has thus preserved a paraliturgical 
piece of Byzantine Chant, for a more restricted use than for- 
merly, but still sung to an ecclesiastical tune. And this is 
by no means an isolated case. Thus, among the 38 'quasi- 
liturgical hymns' which Costas A. Ioannides edited in vol.33 
of the Kunptraual Emovdal (1969), there are several ones which 
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must have a similar story. Incidentally, one of them (No.33, 
an éyudutov tod yduou in political verses) has a structure 
which reminds us of *O xyoptdoac. Also here we find an initial 
invocation, a reference to the wedding in Kav& thic TadAtAatac 
where Christ petéBare 1d bSwp etc ofvov, and a series of im- 
perative prayers. According to Ioannides, this encomium was 
written in 1859; it is not clear to me whether this date con- 
cerns the text or the music, or both. 


* 


I have postponed until now an old question which from time 
to time is put by scholars who are interested in possible re- 
lations between Byzantine Chant and Greek folk-song. Let us 
phrase this question as follows: To what extent have melodic 
elements of Byzantine Chant been taken over by the people, to 
be used as elements of non-religious folk music? If I am not 
mistaken, the harvest of such elements has until now been ex- 
tremely meagre. In an article on 'The Survival of Byzantine 
Chant in the Monophonic Music of the Modern Greek Church'?°, 
Markos Dragoumis has a paragraph on elements of Byzantine Chant 
in folk music. His results are certainly not very impressive: 
"Byzantine melodic formulae', he says, ‘are also encountered 
in some modern Greek folk-songs. Two such examples have al- 
ready been cited by Tillyard. To these two more may now be 
added: The initial formula of a love song from the island of 
casos}... and the closing formula of the lament EfyE—pa udoteo 
xGAace which is one well-known cadential formula of medieval 


Stichera in the Protos mode. ' 1? - 


I must confess that such 
comparisons do not impress me any more than the demonstration 
that the ancient tune which Seikilos copied on his marble col- 


umn in the second century A.D. has survived in the Gregorian 


10. Studies in Eastern Chant I, 1966, pp. 9-36. 

1l. According to Dragoumis, this formula is 'a slightly expanded version 
of a formula which occurs in the Byzantine setting of the Sticheron 
“Ote th otavp - and also elsewhere in Byzantine hymnody’. 

12. Tillyard's two examples are also cadential formulas, FF ED D and 
GFE FED D. 
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Antiphon Hosanna filio paved?” It may be, of course, that 
these stray cadential formulas were really taken over from 

the music of the church - but it strikes me as something of 

a mystery that such simple melodic lines were considered worth 
imitating. Can it not be a mere coincidence? I should be 
much more impressed, if someone could produce from folk-songs 
clear instances of punctuating melismata (such as the Thema- 
tismoi or the Kylisma) or other melodic elements which have 

a specific and characteristic function in Byzantine Chant. 


* 


The field of research which I have now approached from 
various points of view, is ill defined and difficult to handle. 
In a way, the real difficulty may be due to the fact that 
scholars are specialists. Obviously, the investigation ought 
to be carried out by ethnomusicologists who are thoroughly 
familiar with the popular tradition and who - immediately and 
by instinct - can sort out tunes and traditions which stand 
apart from non-religious folk-song. If such melodies are 
inspired by contemporary church music ~ as for instance the 
Cretan version of *O xoptdoag - our Greek colleagues are better 
equipped to do this scholarly research than we are in the non- 
orthodox West. But as soon as we leave the last two centuries, 
odds are that most Greek ethnomusicologists will have to rely 
on the findings of Western scholars. And here the old disa- 
greement between Greek and Western scholars as to the proper 
understanding of the medieval tradition is still a serious prob- 
lem. This disagreement must be solved, before a final word can 
be said about Byzantine Chant in popular tradition - in Byzan- 
tine and Metabyzantine and Neobyzantine contexts. 


13. The two melodies are compared in Gustave Reese, Music in the Middle 
Ages, New York 1940, p.115. About Seikilos and the Antiphon, Willi 
Apel has the following to say (Gregorian Chant, Bloomington 1958, 
pp-36-37): 'However, in spite of a few striking details, the proof 
of identity is, on the whole, hardly more convincing than the at- 
tempt to derive the melody of God eave the King from the Antiphon 
Unxerunt Salomonem. At any rate, it goes without saying that such 
an isolated case proves nothing.' The Seikilos stone is now kept 
in the National Museum in Copenhagen, cf. Egert Péhlmann, Denkmdler 
altgriechischer Musik. Nurnberg 1970, pp.54-57. (= Erlanger Beitrdge 
zur Sprach~ und Kunstwissenschaft, Band 31). 


Example 1: ‘O xoptdoag Aadv év ti Eprum 
A: d&exatov (Brussels IV,515, 425r) 
B: Mpalasios (Copenhagen, Ny Kgl. Saml. 2747,2°,115r) 
Cc: Copenhagen, Ny Kgl. Saml. 4464,4°, 266v. 


NB. Main vartants, only 


. 
> ‘iP és: Faas at a on ve >> ‘ 
A: 175 Q yop ta~ cag Aa ov “~E EV TH € pn ww 39> 
G a FG G dd be a ba G G 
B and C = A, with trivial variants 
~ c ca 
at ee ae at ne DA ND > 2? 97 
_ ‘o r nN cy “4 
2 wat on Bon oac 54 u bao “a GU’toOLG en” Te topac &3 
G a FG G d ad be a ba G G 
B=A 
6 
ws, ~S > a5 = Nien N>? >> 
Cc: vu by 8 6wp au TH ex TE Teac 
d cba bcba G a cbc a ba G 
- 
a> 
a — —_ > 2 2s Sr? » A 
3 wal ev uava tne yaAt Aart ac SS 
c ¢ die d d cba cha G 
Ls Ee ag 5 > 
=—s > -F7> ss =n aun f> 2> as 
B: wtb Gb E € EV UHAVAa TNS YaAAL t AaL ac 9 
decba bcba G be a ad b ad@eb a 
wN. Feist 
Cc: yaA An AaL aL ag 
dad cb cde £ 4 
a NZ — 
as fu > >> eae or 
4 to vu ~ wp ete ov vov 22 
G aba G c db c 
put 
= 7, > 
B jo vo v Sap 
a beba G 
LZ i 
et 
oe es ee ws > —~S 7 a 


Cc: Tw n 6wo ELgG OL OL OL vov 
G be aG G d cha bcbaG 
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Ex. 1/2 
ap” 
12k sees > Sig + > 7» | Far > o> os 
we tad Ba aro © WOW w ue ov gl 
¢ ¢ e cd b «co dcb cbacba G 
An? 4 
5 NON OS ~~ At 
- > a “as = a 
rey w a 
B: we ta Baa rwv wo ue wv ea) 
coe cd bic db cba cha G 
a ¢ 
> - ae 7 NBS ee a 
C: pe ta Ba Aww” & ov db4 
G G cb c db cha cba G 
ae eh = eS —~ a > as >> oa 
5 av Tog TOV OL xXOV TOL OU TOV ote pew cov db 
G G be dcb c ef a a ba G 
es = ~ (a. bean. Jase? aw 
- + =- ——*? pa va 
B: QU TOV TOV OL KOV TOV OV OV TOV 
G be d ad cb c def d 
wee me — ow aa OD 
C: au to og Tov oL xOV' TOV OU TaV 
G_G_ ab c dicb_ec de _¢£ a 
a po ~~ 3 <a >> oS > 
6 au tog tov ap tov TAN Sv vov 3% 
d d e a a ba G G 
= se es ye este in, neat 
~— — 3m “= 7] a PD s > D> a 
B: au Tog tov ap tov nan Bu v vv viv v vov g 
G be a be @a e cb cd che de edcb a 
4 > ~ rae > 7 oe >> 
Cc: au Tog tov ap tov An 8 vov 
e d da rol a b a G 
—- IN =: 7 = > NES om we 
7 av tog Tov ol ot vov ev Ao yn gov 3% 
ab G be gq s:£ d aba G G 
Xo Pars 24 = rae 
B: au Tov (!) tov ot vov 
G be a be d 
> Petey ec rm 
WH SNe ape T 4 oe een YF <5 o> 
33 
eu 0 Yn G0 000% coo° o WE oo Ob bE ov G 
ad e de decde £ ed cdcdb c ed e b chacba 
aA mt VPN Teepe Pom 2 ee AL ss 2 
Cre aU TOE TOV OL OL vov EvAO YN nnnn oov 
Gab c G@ ecb cde £ a ade cb cdcbcde e dcb a 


e ¢ c deeoad b coc 
» 6 . aS AF 5 
a> SS Ne ee ie oY Yoo AF 2 4% mf 2 o 
B: wat “tov v no S Fa ue vov non nn waake agg 
dcecb baa aoc b a cbaGGaecba 
ee i ee er 
C: uat tov v mo & Ea-fie vov nn waahe ach a ag 
dc cb baa a _ ch a_¢c cb cd fed fed 
=a 
~~ — Pon vw NS > Gee zc ce 
9 pL o8ov ov pa vi~ov b&w cat 55 
c d d ecb cbaG G 
—_—_ 
= we hd >a Ne Trey TF ow 
B: LL o8ov ov pa a UL ov Sw en caL 
d e d dbc a cb cb aG G 
~~ cor ~~ — jm eR ee a 3-7, 3 >> 
Cc: pt o8ov ov pa vi ov 60 ‘nnn n TN OAL 
a da d ede ecb cdchec dee dcb a 


— > ry 

a -_— < po. a oe — Se > 

10 waL 1 WO ag nay tac & ke nn cov JS 
G Gb a G EF GaFE D 


$ 

NP De oo > 

B: KOL TN 7 ua a aac dS nav tac 
ded 


G ¢ cbe e a 
—7 
- WN 4 Voi S ss eh ee 
e Aen n co EO 0 OO he ov é\ 
ad ecdb c ed e b cha cha G 


C: ual nn wac Tav ta ac (etc. = A) 
G a G E_F 
=> ee Hn ‘= ma 
ll we a ya Bog aL Aav Spo mos 
G Gia b G ee FGa G G 
a! eae KNOX = NY a? 


B: wo a ya SO og xuaL Mr Aav soa moc SK 
d ddaG a cb cb aG G 


nue ac wa px 
Cc: wo a Ya Sw wo (etc. = B) 
a de dG 


After line 11 follow several lines of Teretismata (6 in A, 13 in B, 10 in 
Cc), ending tn B with the standard Plagtos Tetartos intonation; A and C at 
the end repeat the melodies of thetr lines 10-11 - in A with a slight var- 
tation at the beginning, due to the omtsston of the first two words of 10. 
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